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involved, among their sympathizers in other lands, 
the contagion of this moral pestilence spreads its 
deadly virus, and the moral tone of the entire civil- 
ized world is distinctly lowered. Those affected — 
and they are many — cannot think or speak fairly 
and impartially of the nation on whose side they 
array themselves or of the one which they condemn. 
They approve or condone things done in the war by 
altogether different standards from those which they 
apply to their own daily conduct and that of the 
people about them. They are harsh and sweeping in 
their condemnation of the nation upon which they 
have passed judgment as the evil-doer. 

War smothers the common sympathy of the world, 
and even makes an exhibition of it an international 
wrong. The destruction of the big Russian warship 
was at first thought to have been by accident. The 
heads of states began at once to wire their regrets 
and sympathies to St. Petersburg. When it was 
discovered that a mine laid by the Japanese had done 
the fearful work, all expressions of regret at the 
frightful catastrophe were immediately out of order. 
War had made the deed a great and glorious one ! 

The physical catastrophes of war, we repeat, are 
dreadful enough to arouse against the heartless busi- 
ness all humane men. But this moral paralysis 
which it brings on, this transformation of men ordin- 
arily gentle and kind into creatures of the tusk and 
claw, this tragedy of conscience, this breaking down 
of the moral standards which constitute the strength 
and glory of civilized life, is infinitely worse, if we 
only had eyes to see into all its secret horrors — 
there in the souls of the fighters, in the souls of the 
leaders, in the souls of the men who made the war, 
in the souls of the men who from afar hear with 
" delight " of the dire work upon human flesh of the 
torpedoes and the great guns. 



The Making of Heroes. 

Andrew Carnegie's gift of five millions of dollars 
to constitute a fund for the benefit of the families of 
those who have lost their lives in the endeavor to 
save others, or for the heroes themselves if left dis- 
abled, has awakened a good deal of interest, but much 
less on the whole than it ought to have created. 
People in general are not yet up to appreciation of 
the type of heroism which this great benefaction is 
intended to recognize and promote. 

It is not difficult to find objections to the wisdom 
and practicability of a foundation of this nature. It 
will not be easy always to find the fittest persons to 
whom gifts from the fund should be made. Many 
of the most deserving will escape notice, or be un- 
willing to let themselves be dragged before the public. 
Unworthy claimants will be sure at times to appear 
and to insist that their small deeds entitle them to a 
share of the bounty. This may all turn out to be 



true, and yet it is possible that the fund may prove 
to be in the long run the most valuable of all those 
which Mr. Carnegie has created. The annual dis- 
tribution of the rewards to persons in different parts 
of the country will keep the subject constantly before 
the public mind, and will tend powerfully to induce 
clear thought on a subject on which as yet there has 
been little but confusion of ideas. 

The income of five millions of dollars, at four per 
cent., will be two hundred thousand a year. That 
will be enough to enable the commission which has 
charge of the fund to bestow a comfortable living on 
a number of the families of those who perish in the 
effort to save others, at the life-saving stations along 
our coasts, in the fire and police departments of our 
cities, in the railway and street-car service, and else- 
where. In these fields, where acts of the purest 
heroism are constantly being done, those who deserve 
help will not, as a rule, be difficult to find, for such 
deeds are almost always performed openly. It will 
be a great encouragement to the men whose duty 
compels them almost daily to meet peculiar perils to 
know that if they perish there is a good chance that 
their loved ones will not be left penniless. 

But the value of this hero-fund will not be found 
to consist chiefly in its stimulation or creation of the 
kind of heroism so often displayed in common daily 
life. This kind of heroism needs little stimulation. 
It has its roots deep in human nature. It spontane- 
ously displays itself almost invariably whenever the 
occasions for it appear. The most simple and un- 
pretentious persons are just as capable of it as those 
who are prominent and demonstrative. Nor does it 
need much cultivation, though all training to a good, 
honest, conscientious, benevolent life promotes its 
enlargement. This is really the only way in which, 
properly speaking, it can be cultivated. There are, 
of course, many people who are by nature more 
capable of it than others, and this difference can 
never be eliminated by any sort of rewards. 

The chief value of the Carnegie fund will be its 
promotion of proper appreciation of this natural hero- 
ism, which adorns and glorifies common life, and its 
influence towards stripping of its false colors the 
so-much-lauded heroism of war. Military heroism, 
the heroism of death and carnage, has had the eye 
and heart of the world ; that of common life has been 
largely ignored, and often not regarded as heroism 
at all. No monuments, or almost none, have been 
erected in honor of it, while the public places of the 
world have been filled with the statues of military 
heroes. The heroes of peace are now to have their 
turn in the matter of honor. 

No one denies that bravery is often conspicuously 
exhibited in war. But what is called heroism in war 
is often nothing of the sort. It is frequently pure 
recklessness. It is oftener still the mere rushing 
movement of what has been trained into a cool, will- 
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less mechanism, a part of a fighting machine, moving 
with the machine into any sort of danger whither it 
is sent. War heroism is rarely, if ever, of the highest 
order. Whatever it may appear in outward form to 
be, it is nearly always vitiated by the selfish purpose 
to beat down and destroy men on the other side. 
Where it is most daring, it is often nothing but the 
blind rush of passion or reckless self-display. Pure 
heroism has always behind it the purpose to help and 
save, and only this purpose, and it is not often that 
war furnishes opportunity for it, and then the deeds 
done are not, properly speaking, the deeds of war. 
The examples of it are nearly all found in the peace- 
ful callings of everyday life. Nor does war, as is so 
loudly claimed, ever create heroism ; it only displays 
it where the capacity for it already exists. 

If Mr. Carnegie's hero-foundation aids in stripping 
military heroism of its meretriciousness and its se- 
ductive glamour, and in bringing the lofty, beneficent 
heroism of common life to proper recognition and 
honor, it will be of immense value in the promotion 
of true civilization. And that, we think, is what it 
will do. 

> m » 

The Peace Congress in October. 

Preparations for the thirteenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Boston the first week in Octo- 
ber, are progressing satisfactorily. It is not possible as 
yet, however, to announce the completed program. The 
Congress will open in Tremont Temple, on Monday 
evening, the 3d of October, and continue till Friday 
evening, the 7th. The first meeting will be in the nature 
of a welcome to the foreign delegates by the public 
authorities of the State of Massachusetts and the City of 
Boston, and a response will be made by some prominent 
European delegate or delegates. 

Two sessions of the Congress will be held each day, 
forenoon and evening. The afternoons will be left the 
foreign delegates for sight-seeing. The forenoon meet- 
ings will be business sessions, devoted to the discussion 
of papers, reports of committees, resolutions, etc. The 
evenings will be given up to mass meetings, at which 
different phases of the subject of international arbitration 
and peace and kindred topics will be discussed by emin- 
ent speakers. 

Interest in the Congress is manifesting itself to a re- 
markable degree, and there is every reason to expect that 
the meeting will be a conspicuous and memorable success. 
Large delegations are certain to come from England and 
France, and considerable numbers from other European 
countries. 

Among those from abroad who have already signified 
their intention to be present are : Mr. d'Estournelles de 
Constant, the leader of the arbitration group in the 
French Chamber; Dr. Thomas Barclay, whose great 



services in bringing about the Anglo-French Arbitration 
treaty are well known ; Sir William Mather, the dis- 
tinguished Liberal of Manchester, England ; Dr. W . 
Evans Darby, the well-known secretary of the British 
Peace Society; Mr. George II. Perm, Secretary of the 
Cobden Club and Editor of Concord; Mr. Charles Stev- 
enson, Secretary of the Manchester peace organization ; 
Mr. Rais, Secretary of the French Parliamentary Arbi- 
tration Group ; Mr. Prudhommeaux, Editor of La Paix 
par le Droit; Senator La Fontaine of Brussels, etc. 
From our own country, President David Starr Jordan, 
Albert K. Smiley of Mohonk fame, Miss Jane Addams 
of Chicago, and many others have expressed their pur- 
pose to be present. 

Mayor Collins of Boston, as was stated in our last 
issue, is taking great interest in the subject. On the 
1 8th of April he issued an invitation to some two hun- 
dred and fifty business men of Boston to meet in the 
Council Chamber of the City Hall on the 22d ult., to 
consider how the interests of the Congress might be 
promoted by the city. The Mayor himself presided at 
the meeting, and after brief statements by Edwin D. 
Mead, Samuel B. Capen, Robert Treat Paine and others, 
he named the following committee of five, with power 
to add to its numbers, to cooperate with the Committee 
on Organization in making the necessary local prepara- 
tions for the Congress, namely : Samuel B. Capen, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Elwyn G. 
Preston and Richard H. Dana. 

About seven thousand dollars has already been sub- 
scribed for the expenses of the Congress, including the 
generous contribution of five thousand dollars by Mr. 
Carnegie, and the Committee wish to raise the amount 
to twenty thousand dollars or more. A considerable 
portion of this money will be needed to bring over dis- 
tinguished workers from Europe whose presence at the 
Congress is greatly desired and cannot otherwise be had. 
It is strongly hoped that there may be many contributions 
of moderate sums by a large number of persons through- 
out the country, in addition to the larger contributions. 

The Boston Daily Globe, speaking of the meeting in 
City Hall, said : 

" Boston will be asked to raise twenty thousand dol- 
lars for the International Peace Congress which meets 
here next autumn, to make it, as Mayor Collins says, ' a 
conspicuous and memorable success.' Boston will do it. 
Peace congresses such as this would be cheap for twice 
that amount. Twenty thousand dollars would not buy 
one good-sized modern cannon and load it once. If we 
would spend a little more in educating our people in 
peace principles, we should very soon spend much less 
on guns and gunboats. Peace congresses are better and 
cheaper." 

Interest in the supplementary meetings to be held im- 



